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HOMEMAKERS'  CHAT  Tuesday,  July  25,  1939 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

SUBJECT:    "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, M     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department,  of  Agriculture. 
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Once  again  the  mailbag  has  filled  up  with  questions  waiting  for  answers  from 
Department  of  Agriculture  scientists.    And  as  usual  the  questions  are  many  and 
varied. 

The  first  question  is  about  an  old  and  settled  fruit  stain.    A  housewife 
writes:    "I  know  that  "boiling  water  will  take  out  a  fresh  fruit  stain.     But  what 
can  I  do  about  a  fruit  stain  that  accidentally  went  in  the  family  wash  and  now 
seems  to  be  set  permanently  on  my  dress?" 

Answer:     I  don't  need  to  mention  it's  a  good  idea  to  look  over  the  clothes 
carefully  before  they  go  into  the  wash  to  prevent  accidents  like  this.    Look  the 
clothes  over  and  remove  stains,  for  soap  sets  many  of  them. 

But  now  about  this  special  fruit  stain  that  is  already  set.    Perhaps  you  can 
remove  it  by  rubbing  glycerine  into  the  stain,  letting  it  stand  several  hours,  and 
they  pouring  on  boiling  water  just  as  you  do  for  a  fresh  fruit  stain.     If  the  dress 
happens  to  be  white,  your  job  is  easier,  for  you  can  bleach  out  the  stain  on  white 
fabric.    Use  Javelle  water  to  bleach  a  white  linen,  or  cotton,  or  all-rayon  dress, 
^se  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  bleach  white  silk  or  wool. 

Another  method  for  white  cotton  or  linen  is  to  boil  the  stained  material  in 
heavy  suds  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  added.    Use  1  tablespoon  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen to  1  gallon  of  suds.     Bring  the  suds  to  a  boil  before  adding  the  peroxide. 
Enen  add  the  stained  material  and  boil  for  10  to  15  minutes.     If  stains  such  as 
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Dcach,  pear  and  plum  don't  disappear,  add  another  tablespoon  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
to  the  water  and  boil  again. 

Speaking  of  fruit  stains  reminds  me  of  another  question.     Before  I  forget  it, 
let  me  answer  the  housekeeper  who  wants  to  know  where  she  can  get  a  free  bulletin 
v&th  ~ood  directions  for  making  peach  and  pear  preserves. 

Answer:    The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C.  publishes  a 
bulletin  called  "Homemade  Jellies,  Jams  and  Preserves. 11     It  is  Farmers'   Bulletin  No. 
1800.    And  you  can  have  a  copy  by  dropping  a  postcard  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  asking  for  it. 

But  to  get  back  to  spots  and  stains,  here' s  a  lady  who  was  careless  with  a 
hot  iron.    She  has  scorched  her  best  linen  dress  and  she  wants  to  know  what  she  can 
do  now  to  take  out  the  scorch. 

Answer:    It  depends  on  how  badly  the  fabric  is  burned.     If  the  scorch  has 
e  deep  not  much  can  be  done  about  it  for  the  fibers  have  been  weakened.     If  the 
scorch  is  only  on  the  surface  of  the  fabric,  you  can  often  remove  it  just  by  wash- 
ing the  dress.    Or  you  can  bleach  it  out  by  dampening  the  scorched  spot  and  laying 
it  in  the  sun. 

You  can  also  bleach  out  a  scorch  on  either  cotton,  silk  or  linen  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.     Here' s  how  you  do  that.     Dampen  a  cloth  with  the  peroxide  and 
lay  that  cloth  over  the  scorch.     They  put  a  dry  cloth  over  the  damp  one  and  press 
with  a  warm  iron.    Remember:  a  dry  cloth  must  entirely  cover  the  cloth  moistened 
with  peroxide.    Don't  let  the  iron  touch  the  damp  cloth. 

One  last  hint  about  scorch:     A  very  light  scorch  on  wool  you  can  just  rub 
off  with  fine  emory  oaper. 

From  scorches  let' s  turn  to  a  question  about  cooking  ham  in  a  pressure 
looker.    "Please  tell  me,"  writes  a  housewife — "please  tell  me  whether  it  would  be 
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possible  to  save  time  and  heat  these  hot  summer  days  "by  cooking  ham  in  my  pressure 
cooker  instead  of  simmering  it  on  top  of  the  stove  for  hours." 

Answer:     Your  idea  is  entirely  possible  and  very  practical  as  well.     The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture' s  leaflet  on  cooking  cured  pork  gives  directions  for  cook- 
ing ham  in  a  steam  pressure  cooker.     Here1  s  how  you  do  it:     "Wash  and  scrape  the 
ham  thoroughly.     Into  a  large  pressure  cooker,  pour  enough  water  to  cover  the  bot- 
tom.  Usually  1  quart  of  water  is  enough.    Put  the  ham,  rind  side  up,  on  a  rack 
that  is  high  enough  to  hold  the  meat  completely  out  of  the  water.     Clamp  the  lid  on 
the  cooker  securely,  and  heat,  with  the  petcock  open,  until  steam  has  escaped  for 
7  minutes.    Close  the  petcock  and  cook  at  10  pounds  pressure.     Allow  about  3  hours 
for  a  12-pound  ham;    When  the  time  is  up,  let  the  pressure  fall  to  zero  before 
opening  the  petcock.     Then  take  off  the  lid.     Remove  the  rind  from  the  ham,  coat 
with  a  brown-sugar  mixture,  and  brown  in  a  hot  oven." 

By  the  way,  if  you  want  a  copy  of  that  leaflet  on  cooking  cured  pork,  you 
are  welcome  to  it.  Write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  for 
Leaflet  No.  81 — "Cooking  Cured  Pork."     It's  free  while  the  supply  lasts. 

And  once  more,  the  publication  on  jellies,  jams  and  preserves — also  free 
while  the  supply  lasts— is  Farmers'   Bulletin  No.  1800.     Write  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  either  or  both  of  these  publications. 

That's  all  the  questions  and  answers  for  today.     More  next  week. 
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